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People — Places — Events 


CHINA COLLECTIVIZES 


Communist China reports that 85 
per cent of its farm families have been 
collectivized. They have been deprived 
land work on 
large cooperative farms controlled by 
the About 100,000,000 


families are said to be involved. 


of their own and now 


government. 


HURRICANE STUDY 


The Weather Bureau, aided by other 
government agencies, will soon begin 
a special 5-year study to learn more 
about hurricanes. The project will 
cost about $8,000,000. The first stage 
of investigation will begin later this 
year, when Air Force planes carrying 
weather instruments will fly through 
northward from 


hurricanes moving 


the tropics. 


ISRAEL'S DAM 


A new dam in Israel is giving the 
dry, hilly region around Jerusalem its 
first lake. The body of water is 40 
feet deep and extends for about a mile 
up a valley. It will be used to irrigate 
farms, and some day may supply the 
city of Jerusalem with drinking water. 


BUYING ABROAD 


The United States made more pur- 
chases from foreign lands in 1955 than 
ever before in its history. Our pur- 
chases amounted to more than 11 bil- 
lion dollars. Sales to other countries 
last year totaled over 15 billion dollars. 
Every year we sell more to other lands 
than we buy from them. 


BRITISH SCIENTISTS 
The 


a drive to obtain more scientists and 
engineers. Prime Minister Eden has 
asked parents to encourage their chil- 
Em- 
requested to 


sritish government is starting 


dren to study scientific courses. 
ployers have also been 
allow their workers to attend classes 
part time. 
increase by 50 per cent the number of 
students graduating from technical 
colleges, 


AIR TRAVEL 

More and more people travel by air- 
plane every year. About one-third of 
all travelers between Paris and London 
and 7 out of 10 between North and 
South America fly, according to a 
Twentieth Century Fund report. In 
1955, 32 domestic and 14 international 
airlines operated in this country, 
carrying a total of over 40 million 
passengers. 


HIGHER WAGES 

The Spanish government 
nounced that a nation-wide 20 per cent 
increase in wages will go into effect 
April 1. An additional pay raise will 
take place next October. This is the 
first over-all wage increase in Spain 
in about 2 years. During that time, 
the cost of living has gone up about 
25 per cent. 


The government hopes to 


has an- 


4 mms £ a . 


ty oe | 
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* 
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OFFICE and apartment buildings in Mexico City, the capital of Mexico 


t 


Mexico Forges Ahead 


Forthcoming Conference of North American Leaders Focuses 


Attention on Country Below the Rio Grande 


URING 
top 


last week of March, 
of the 3 big North 
American nations are scheduled to 
meet at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. President Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines of Mexico and Prime Minis- 
ter Louis St. Laurent of Canada have 
accepted the invitation of U. S. Presi- 
dent Dwight 
conference. 

It will be the first time that the 
leaders of these 3 lands have ever met 
group, They are not expected 
to take any vitally important 
but they will talk over mutual prob- 
lems in a neighborly way. 

Mexico—to the south 

to the north equally 
neighbors of the United States. 
most U. 8. know 
Mexico than about Canada. (For an 
account of recent developments in 
Canada, see the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
of February 6.) 

Mexico seems more “foreign” than 
say many Americans. One 
reason is that English is the common 
language of U. S. 


the 


leaders 


Eisenhower to a 3-day 


as a 


steps, 


and Canada 
close 
Yet 


about 


are 


citizens less 


Canada, 


citizens and most 
In Mexico, Spanish is the 
official tongue. 

Similarly, much of Mexico’s way of 
life is modeled on that of Spain. The 
United States and most of Canada 
share « common British background. 
(Of course, a sizable number of Cana- 
dians in eastern Canada speak French 
have French customs. The 


Canadians. 


and 


United States has various non-British 
groups, too.) 

Yet 
why U. S. 
Mexico than 


compelling 
citizens should know more 


there are 


reasons 


about most of them do 
This land to the south is an important 
A friendly, 


cooperative Mexico is vital to our de- 


trading partner of ours. 
fense. Moreover, this nation is mov- 
ing toward a more influential role in 
world affairs than it has had in the 
past. 

About one-fourth 
United States, 
scenic country. 


the 


Mexico is a 


size of the 
colorful, 
Its land varies from 
mountain peaks higher than any in 
the United States to the 
north and tropical along - the 
coasts. Most of the country, though, 
is a dry plateau, hemmed in by moun- 


deserts in 


areas 


tains. 

Almost 30,000,000 
Mexico, more than in any other West- 
ern Hemisphere except the 
United States and About a 
tenth of the Mexicans are descendants 


people live in 
nation 
Brazil. 


of Spaniards who once ruled Mexico 
as a colony of Spain. Nearly one-third 
are Indians. Most of the rest are of 
mixed race. 

Mexico is a land of startling con- 
trasts, where the old and the new are 
in constant conflict. Many rural re- 
gions look much as they did when 
Spanish conquerors invaded the coun- 
try in the 16th Here 

(Continued on page 6) 


century. and 


New Problems 
Seen for GOP 


Big Question of Running Mate 
for President Eisenhower 
Is Yet to Be Settled 
cr January 16, we published an 
article about Democratic con 
the 
This present story, in turn, cen 


tenders for Presidential nomina 
tion. 
ters on Republican plans and prospects 

The Republicans are already agreed 
upon a 1956 Presidential candidate 
Unless some unexpected event occurs 
and convention time 


between now 


August 20—Dwight Eisenhower is 

certain to be their standard-bearer 
Eisenhower’s decision to run for the 

though, didn’t settle all 


Instead, it 


Presidency, 
his party’s problems. 
touched off a new round of guesswork 
controversy—on impor 


and various 


tant issues—-for Republicans and the 
country at large 
Did the President, in saying that he 
renomination, make a 
Will the matter of 


Eisenhower's health weaken his posi 


would accept 


wise decision? 
tion as a candidate? Who is to become 
the Vice 
nominee? will Eisenhower's de 
affect 


Republican’s Presidential 
How 
cision against “barnstorming” 
the the 1956 


These are some of the questions now 


nature of campaign‘ 
being discussed by political observer 

President's health. This is a diffi 
cult subject for both parties. Repub- 
licans must try to make sure that the 
nation is convinced of Eisenhower's 
ability—-despite his 1955 heart attack 

to carry the Presidential duties and 
another 4 


responsibilities for years 


Democratic campaigners will express 
can do thi 
that they 


issue very 


doubt as to whether he 
But the Democrats realize 
must deal the health 


carefully, ol else they will be accused 


with 
of violating the rules of fairness and 
good taste 

Kisenhower has spoken freely about 
his own health—has explained in some 


detail the conditions under which he 
believes he can serve as GOP candidate 
for a 


He doesn’t plan to make any long and 


and as President second term 
difficult campaign trips, but will rely 
mainly on radio and television to put 
his views before the people. 

The President will, if re 
elected, handle his duties as he 


says he 
is do- 
ing now—by cutting out “many of the 


less important social and ceremonial 


activities,” by delegating a great deal 
of work to others, and by concentrat- 
ing his own efforts upon the most vital 
problems and issues that confront our 
nation. 

The Chief Executive declares 
“There is not the slightest doubt that 
I can now perform, as well as I eve: 
have, all of the important duties of 
the Presidency. This I say because | 
am actually doing so and have beer 
doing so for many weeks.” 


(Concluded on page 2) 
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New Problems Seen for GOP 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Democratic leaders, on the other 


argue that Eisenhower's health 
docs not and will not really permit him 

» handle all the urgent matters which 

ced personal attention from the Chief 
“Since the beginning of 
isenhower illness,” they contend, 
many important problems have been 
ubordinates’ hands, Con 

ion and indecision have sometime 
resulted, Our nation can’t afford to 

letting such a situation go on for 
‘ eral years,” 

Democratic National Chairman Paul 
Cutler adds that “our country needs 

full-time President” to deal with 

eign policy, farm problems, defense 
iestions, and many other matters 

It is yenerally recognized that Kisen 

e personal popularity remain 

a high peak Nevertheless, accord- 
ny to Democratic leaders, the major- 
ty of voters will decide that they 

ould rather not have him continue 

r a second term as President. Re 
publicans, on the other hand, main- 
tuin that Eisenhower will be the best 
possible candidate for their party 
ind the best possible Chief Executive 
for our nation during the next 4 years, 

Vice Presidency. Who will be the 
Republican Vice Presidential candi- 
date? Because of the spotlight which 
has been focused on Eisenhower's 
heaith, this question will receive more 
attention than usual. 

Kisenhower’s serious illness last 
year was a fresh reminder that any 
President can die in office. In choos- 
ing between parties next November, 
man votel are likely to base their 
decision partly on which Vice Presi- 
dential candidate would be best quali- 
fied to take over as Chief Executive if 
the need should arise. 

Many political observers think Rich- 
ard Nixon, who holds the Vice Presi- 
dency today, has a better chance than 
anyone else of winning the 1956 GOP 
nomination for that office. His selec 
tion is by no means certain, though, 
Within GOP ranks he has numerous 
opponents, who argue as follows; 

“Republicans hope to clinch a 1956 

ictory by winning large numbers of 
votes from people who normally regard 
themselves as Democrats. But the GOP 


yon't have much chance to do this if 


Nixon is the Vice Presidential candi- 


aN Rew 


date. Many Democrats who feel rela- 
tively friendly toward Eisenhower are 
bitterly opposed to Nixon, because of 
the sharp political attacks which he 
has made ayainst them.” 

Nixon’s supporters in the GOP re- 
ply ; 
“If he is a vigorous spokesman for 
our political viewpoint—and a hard 
campaigner against the Democrats 
that is all the more reason why we 
Nixon has 
given much help to President Eisen 
hower during the last few years. He 
is highly experienced in jpolities and 


should renominate him. 


yovernment, despite his/comparative 
youth He would make a good Vice 


” 


Presidential candidate. 


President's Role 


It must be remembered that the 
Presidential nominee generally has a 
major voice in the selection of his run- 
ning mate. Republicans will be watch- 
ing President Eisenhower closely for 
indications of whether or not he wants 
Nixon again. He was asked about this 
as soon as he announced his own will- 
ingness to run for the Presidency. 
in reply 
admiration for Mr. 
Nixon,” but went on to say that he 
didn’t think the time was ripe for a 


Kisenhower expressed 


“tremendous 


decision on the Vice Presidential nomi- 
nation 

Whom might the Republicans nomi- 
nate if they do not choose Richard 
Nixon? Several possibilities have 
Among these are 
Christian Herter, governor of Massa- 
chusetts; Thomas Dewey, former gov- 
ernor of New York; Harold Stassen, 
former governor of Minnesota; Wil- 
liam Stratton, governor of Illinois; 
George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Henry Cabot Lodge, U. 8S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations; 
John Sherman Cooper, Ambassador to 
India; and Senator William Knowland 
of California, 


been mentioned, 


Eisenhower 


Type of campaign. 
says he will not, during the 1956 cam- 


‘ 


paign, “engage in extensive traveling 


and in whistle-stop speaking—nor- 
mally referred to as ‘barnstorming.’ ” 
He plans to rely mostly on radio and 
television speeches from Washington, 
and perhaps on occasional brief trips 


to kev cities. 





VICE PRESIDENT Richard Nixon (left) confers with President Eisenhower. 
Will he be chosen as Eisenhower's running mate again this year? 
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SINCE THE PRESIDENT announced that he would run for a second term, the 


theme song of Republicans has been “happy days,’ 


’ 


for Eisenhower is unques- 


tionably the strongest candidate whom his party could run 


This plan of Ejisenhower’s, com- 
bined with the continuing rapid 
growth of our television industry, 
means that TV will play a bigger po- 
litical role in America this year than 
it has ever played before. 

But political observers predict that 
the Democratic candidate, besides 
making extensive use of television and 
radio, will do a great deal of traveling. 
They think the Democratic standard- 
bearer will seek to give the impres- 
sion of being more active and vigorous 
than Eisenhower—and more able to 
maintain close contact with the people. 
To combat such an impression, accord- 
ing to these observers, Republicans 
will argue that the Democrat—not be- 
ing tied down by Presidential responsi- 
bilities—can travel far more easily 
than Eisenhower. 

Main issues in the 1956 campaign, 
aside from those involving the candi- 
dates’ personal qualifications, will cen- 
ter around subjects of long-standing 
controversy. 

There will be much debate on for- 
eign policy 
under the Eisenhower administration, 
has been furnishing wise enough and 
strong enough leadership for the free 
Another important issue will 
whether or not 


on whether our country, 


world. 
be national defense 
our government is maintaining ade- 
quate, up-to-date military forces. 


Agriculture 

Farm problems will be a big source 
of dispute. 
that the Republicans are largely re- 
sponsible for the general decline in 
farm income. Republicans, in turn, 
lay the blame on policies that were car- 
ried out by the Democrats some years 


Democrats now declare 


ago. 

Democrats will argue that President 
Eisenhower's administration has neg- 
lected the common people, and pro- 
moted policies which favor big busi- 
ness. Republicans will reply that they 
have worked for the welfare of the 
whole nation, and brought our general 


level of prosperity higher than ever 
before. 

Summing up. Here are what the 
Republicans regard as their chief as- 
sets or advantages in the 1956 cam- 
paign: 

(1) Eisenhower’s great 
popularity. 


personal 


(2) The “peace and _ prosperity” 
theme. “Everything is booming but 
the guns” is a favorite GOP slogan. 

(3) Possible trouble within Demo- 
cratic ranks, stemming largely from 
the northern and southern Democrats’ 
disagreement on racial issues such as 
segregation. 

(4) The “Eisenhower team.” Re- 
publicans contend that Eisenhower has 
organized his chief assistants into a 
highly efficient, smoothly operating ad- 
ministrative group. If Nixon is re- 
nominated, GOP spokesmen will em- 
phasize the role he has played in this 
setup. 


Opposite Side 


Democrats, during the 1956 cam- 
paign, will seek: 

(1) To maintain that Eisenhower's 
health won’t permit him to carry the 
Presidential burden for another 4 
years, 

(2) To convince voters that the Re- 
publican “peace and prosperity” theme 
is misleading—that the present ad- 
ministration has not helped make 
peace more secure, and that certain 
large groups in our population are ex- 
periencing little or no prosperity. 

(3) To convince voters that the 
GOP has stirred up more bitterness 
over the racial issue than previously 
existed, 

(4) To attack Vice President Nixon 
vigorously if he is renominated. If 
he is not selected again, Democrats 
will point to this as a GOP admission 
of weakness. 

These are the main battlegrounds 
on which the forthcoming political 
struggle is likely to be conducted. 

—By TOM MYER 
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Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 


whose meaning is most 


on page 8, column 4. 


1. Everyone agreed that it was a 
reputable (rép’you-ti-bl) magazine. 
interesting (b) 
dull (d) expensive. 


(a) respectable (c) 

2. In his appearance before the Sen- 
ate committee, he remained adamant 
(Ad’i-mint) in his refusal to 
questions. 
(c) unyielding (d) smiling. 


answer 


(a) silent (b) motionless 


3. The governor’s actions were in- 


congruous (in-kong’groo-iis) with 
everything he had done before. (a) 
inconsistent (b) connected (c) in line. 


4. Many of the public buildings were 


antiquated (an’ti-kwit-ed). (a) ex- 
tremely valuable (b) new and modern 
(c) unsafe and dangerous (d) out- 
moded and old-fashioned. 

5. The officer in 


terse statement. (a) concise (b 


charge issued a 
polite 
(c) clear (d) terrifying. 

6. After hearing arguments in fa- 
vor of the bill, many senators were 
still 
vinced (b) doubtful (c) angry. 


dubious (dew-bi-iis). (a) con- 


7. Many citizens were amazed at the 
duplicity (di-plisi-ti) of the official’s 


(a) variety (b) 
(c) unreasonableness (d) deception. 


claims. duplication 
8. As soon as the news broke, the 
governor knew he would rue (ri) his 
decision. (a) regret (b) be happy 
about (¢c) reeonsider (d) stick to. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a foreign political 
leader. 

1. If Richard Nixon is not renominated, 
the Republican Party might consider for- 
mer Minnesota governor 

2. Massachusetts’ Governo1 
is another possibility. 

3. Important product of Mexico. 

4. Mexico is planning a big land recla- 
mation and water power project near the 
port city . 

5. Capital of Ohio. 


6. What to do about prices 
will be a major issue in our election cam- 
paign. 

7. Capital of Montana. 
have campaigned 


8. Some Presidents 


hard, others have conducted “front 
porch” bids for office. President - 
didn’t campaign at all. 

9. Adolfo Ruiz —— is Presi- 


dent of Mexico. 





1}/2/3);4)/51/6;7/8/9 












































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Middle East. VERTICAL: 
1. Humphrey; 2. Hamilton; 3. geld; 
4. Denver; 5. Wildlife; 6. Treasury; 
7. Venezuela; 8 Saudi; 9. Persian; 
10. Atlanta. 





ENCE TAL EN 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNER Robert Moore, 17, of Silver Spring, Maryland, with 


his exhibit at the 


15th Science Talent Search Institute (see story) 


Science in the News 


HE Science Clubs of America re- 
cently concluded their Fifteenth An- 
Talent Search. Forty fi- 
boys and 8 girls, chosen 
from among 3,375 applicants from all 
sections of the country 


nual Science 


nalists—32 


received ex- 
pense-paid trips to Washington, D. C 
To reach the finals, these high school 
seniors fulfilled several tough require- 
ments, including passing a 3-hour ex- 
amination and writing a 1,000-word 
report on a special science project. 
Winner of this year’s search is 17- 
Moore of Silver 
Maryland. His award is a 
scholarship donated by the 
Electric 
Robert’s project was a study in higher 
mathematics, in which he investigated 
fitting together certain geometric fig- 


year-old tobert 
Spring, 
$2,800 


Westinghouse Corporation. 


Aside from his interest in 
Robert rank 
the top of his class, play tennis, and 
take part in 

John Clark of Sycamore, Illinois, is 
He will re- 


ures. SCl- 


ence, finds time to near 
30y Scout activities. 


the second place winner. 


ceive a $2,000 scholarship for work 
on a special plastic used to preserve 
scientific specimens. 

In addition to these top awards, the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
will eight $400 
scholarships and thirty $100 prizes to 
the other finalists 


donate runner-up 


* 


Camera fans might be surprised to 
learn that special high-speed cameras 
used in science and industry record 
as many as 15,000,000 picture frames 
a second. These speeds are attained 
by wrapping the film around a revolv- 
ing drum, which can turn much faster 
than ordinary cameras. 

High-speed 


scientists for such jobs as 


movies are used by 
measuring 
the effect of electricity on certain ma 
terials and analyzing chemical reac 
tions. One camera used to study the 
flames in blast furnaces has an expo 
sure time of one ten-millionth of a se 


ond By Victor BLocK 








Radio—TV—Movies 





ELEVISION envy 

Perry Como, believing that the pop- 
ular singer need only show up for his 
Saturday evening TV program and 
then take the rest of the week off, 
could not be more wrong. Actually, 
Perry is so busy that he has 2 offices 
York, 1 at that 
handles his general affairs, an- 
other from which he 
weekly television show. 

Most of Perry’s workweek is taken 
up with preparation for his 1-hour ap- 
pearance on TV. Like other programs, 
“The Perry Como Show” requires a 
great deal of planning, organization, 
and rehearsal. 

In case you still think this TV star 
has it easy, glance at his schedule for 
a typical week as he prepares for his 
Saturday evening television program 


viewers who 


in New tadio City 
and 


one runs his 


Monday: music and script confer 
ences, 1 to 6 P.M.; Tuesday: day 
off, unless emergency arises, which 
frequently happens; Wednesday 


script rehearsal, 2 to 6 P.M.; Thurs- 
day: rehearsal in a studio, 1:30 to 6 
P.M.; Friday: music rehearsal with 
the orchestra, 10 A.M. to noon, and a 
complete rehearsal with the entire cast 
from 2:30 to 6 P.M.; Saturday: re- 


hearsals start at 11 A.M. and continue 
until the show goes on the air. 

Along with this schedule, there are 
recording sessions, business confer 
ences, benefit appearances, and other 
necessary activities, 

Much of Perry Como’s work is en- 
joyable, however, and he has the satis- 
faction of highly 


His show has been near the top of the 


being successful. 


popularity ratings since it began early 
this fall. By Victor BLock 





Pronunciations 


Adolfo Ruiz Cortines—a-daw!'f6 rwés’ 


core-té nés 
Dag Hammarskjold 
Camal Nasser 
Kublai Khan 


la’ Oz 


gi-mal’ nas’ér 
ka'bli kan’ 

Laos 
Louis St. Laurent——lwé sin-law-ran’ 
Luang Prabang 


Makarios 


lwang’ pra-bang’ 
ma-ka’ri-Os 
Mekong—mi-kong 

Miguel Aleman 
Ngo Dinh Diem 
Pathet Lao 


mé-gél’ a-lé-man’ 
nyO’ din’ dé-4m’ 
pa’thét lou’ (ou as in out) 


Saud sa-60d’ 
Shukri al-Kuwatly—shdd'kr* 4)-kod 
wat’ 


Vientiane—vyin-tyan 


dé ham’mer-shult’ 





Readers Say— 











The school I recently attended held a 
regular election to choose the student 
officers We nominated candidates from 
each class and borrowed an official voting 
machine to cast our ballot This helped 
us to understand more about electiot 
and voti Mary RUTHERFORD 

Knoxville, Tennesse: 
* 

America is a free country and should 
be « pen to everyone, not Just to some pe« 
ple If Russia allows our visitors t 
enter her borders, we should continue t 
let her citizens come here This w 
show the world that we extend the fre« 


dom we enjoy to everyone 


Jupy HIvey, 


Mount Pleasant, Michigat 
oo 
The United States would be foolish t 
halt the tem of exchanging visitor 


with Russia. This would give the Soviet 
Union and her satellites a propaganda 
weapon to use against us. I am sure that 
Russian visitors to this country are not 
able to obtain any important militar 
ecrets, because such information is care 
full ruarded 

, oe JOAN NICHOI 

Madra Orege 
* 

We should stop the exchange of visitor 

with Russia This is the only way we 


can be certain they will not gain valuable 
information from us. I think we should 
try to remain on friendly terms with the 
Soviet Union, but this does not mean we 
have to give them a chance to learn our 


military secrets 


MARTIN, 
Pleasant 


MARIE 
Mount Michiga 
* 

We should he about allow 
ing Russian visitors to enter the country 
They can gain a great deal of vital in 
formation by doing this. I think it would 
be all right to let some Russian student 


more atrict 


come here, but strictly limit others from 
that countr\ Cena MAJKA, 
New York Mills, N. ¥ 
7 
I agree with President Fisenhowe1 


proposal that a coordinator of water 
resources be appointed to serve in the 
executive office Such an official could 
deal with the nation’s water problem 
more effectively than the many agencies 
now involved in the matter. The short- 
age of water is an important problem 
that we must attempt to solve. 


RONALD VEGA, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


. 
I think the 


Social Security program | 
a wonderful plan. When people become 
too old to work they may fall back on 
these payments, and they may feel secure 


in their old age 


JO ANNE ALEXANDER, 
Richmond, Virginia 
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The Story of the Week 


Another Try 


This week, American, British, 
French, Canadian, and Russian repre- 
entatives are meeting in London in 

other effort to reach an ayreement 
The 5 na 


ons are members of the United Na 


n global arms reductions 
ions Disarmament Commission 

One of the propo als to be discussed 

the d@levates in London is a dis 
armament plan suggested by President 
Kisenhower a short time ago In it, 
the President renewed his earlier call 
for inspection by Russia and the 
United States of each other’s military 
forces a8 a first 


ment 


tep toward disarma- 


In addition, Kisenhower asked for a 
halt to the production of atomic weap- 
ons by all nation Countries produc- 
ig atomic materials would then con- 
tribute these to a ylobal body for 
peacetime use by all nations 

Thus far, Russia has refused to 
agree to the American inspection plan 
despite numerous Soviet-western talks 
on the matte Nevertheless, we are 
hoping that some agreement will come 
out of the forthcoming London meet- 


ing 


Mexico's President 


Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, leader of Mex- 
ico, I cheduled to meet with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Canada’s Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent later this 
month (see paye 1 story). 

Born 64 years ago in the Mexican 
tate of Veracruz, the only son of a 
Cortines 


customhouse agent, Ruiz 


tudied accountancy as a youth ion 





ADOLFO RUIZ CORTINES 


President of Mexico 


everal years he worked in the office 
of an importing firm. He soon became 
tired of that kind of life, and longed 
to enter polities 

His political activity began in the 
early years of this century, when he 
took an active part in the revolutions 
then shaking Mexico. Later, he was 
appointed to his first public office-—as 
a clerk in the Bureau of Statistics 

\fter that he held increasingly im 
portant government jobs. He was gov 
ernor of his native state of Veracruz, 
und later served as Secretary of the 
Interior In 1952, Ruiz Cortines be 
ran his six-year term of office as Mex 
ico leader, succeeding Miguel Ale 
man 

Ruiz Cortines is a quiet man who 
avoids personal publicity, He has not 
made himself wealthy in public office 
as have many of his countrymen in the 
past. One of his oft-repeated slogans 


RARE MEETING. 


the Washington (D. C.) airport recently. 
Kansas City to discuss politics at a dinner. 





“ t' wor ) 
Leonard Hall (left), Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, and Paul Butler, the Democrats’ Chairman, met unexpectedly at 


Both were taking the same plane for 
The handshake and smiles were 


soon forgotten, as the political battle between these 2 men was immediately 


resumed 


is “I was poor as a boy, and I still am.” 
His honesty, even his political oppo- 
nents admit, is above question. 


Too Much Cotton 


Peru, Egypt, and other cotton-pro- 
ducing countries are worried, They 
are afraid that Uncle Sam’s decision to 
sell his huge quantities of surplus cot- 
ton on the world market will make it 
impossible for them to sell their own 
cotton at a profit. 

The United States, which has some 
2 billion dollars’ worth of cotton in 
storage, plans to sell it for whatever 
price can be obtained for the product 
from overseas buyers. Such a move, 
the foreign cotton-producing lands 
argue, will make it impossible for 
them to compete for customers with 
Uncle Sam. 

As of this writing, our government 
plans to go ahead with the sale despite 
foreign protests. 


In the Middle East 


“Tension on the borders between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors is 
greater now than at any time since 
Jewish-Arab fighting ended in 1949,” 
That is what a newsman said after 
visiting the Middle East a short time 
ago, 

Events have been moving rapidly in 
that troubled part of the globe. Not 
long ago, Egypt’s Premier Gamal Nas- 
ser, Syria’s President Shukri al-Ku- 
watly, and Saudi Arabia’s King Saud 
met in Egypt to discuss Arab strategy 
in the Middle East, 
by them aren’t known as of this writ- 


The plans made 


ing. But the 3 leaders are said to be 
working for a closer union of Arab 
lands 

Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia al- 
ready have a pact agreeing to go to 
war with Israel if the Jewish land 
aggression” 
They have 
also put their combined armed forces 


“commits an act of 
against any one of them. 


under a single command. 

It is believed that the 8 Arab lands 
are trying to get Jordan, Israel's east- 
ern Arab neighbor, to join their mili- 
tary system. Until recently, Jordan 


They are directing the election campaigns of their respective parties. 


had close ties with Britain. A British 
military leader, General John Glubb, 
directed the training of Jordanian 
troops. But Jordan ousted Glubb ear- 
lier this month, thus reducing Brit- 
ish influence there and opening the 
way for closer ties between Jordan and 
her Arab neighbors. 

Israeli leaders point to all this ac- 
tivity as a clear sign that the Arab 
nations are planning to attack Israel 
in the near future. They are continu- 
ing their appeals for U. S. arms. 


“World Culture Week” 


Bladensburg, Maryland, High School, 
located in a suburb of Washington, 
D. C., has an unusual program for get- 
ting students interested in world af- 
fairs. It is called World Culture Week, 
and its purpose is to help Americans 
understand the way people in other 
lands live. The theme of this year’s 
annual program, held a short time ago, 
was “All people of the world are neigh- 
bors,” 


For an entire week, Bladensburg 


students put aside their regular books 
to take part in the special program. 
They listened to guest speakers from 
many different countries. Most of 
these speakers were representatives of 





DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, United Na- 
tions Secretary-General, recently visited 
the troubled Israeli-Arab region, and is 
working hard to arrange a peaceful set- 
tlement between the 2 sides 


foreign lands serving in embassies in 
our nation’s capital. 

In addition to these talks, students 
saw movies showing people and places 
around the globe. During the week- 
long program, Bladensburg students 
also viewed Chinese and Japanese 
plays, and saw entertainers from var- 
ious parts of the world. 


Equal Air Time 


Soon after President Eisenhower 
made a radio and television talk ex- 
plaining his decision to seek a second 
term, Democratic candidates for the 
Presidency asked for equal air time 
to talk to the nation. Throughout this 
election year, we shall undoubtedly 
hear a great deal about other similar 
requests for air time by political op- 
ponents. Here, in brief, are some ques- 
tions and answers on this matter: 


Who supervises the radio and tele- 
vision industry? 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC), an agency of the fed- 
eral government. 


What does the FCC say regarding 
political broadcasts? 


The agency says that owners of 
transmitters must permit a “fair and 
balanced presentation” of different 
opinions. If a station gives free 
broadcast time to any qualified candi- 
date for public office, it must give 
equal air time to “all other such candi- 
dates for that office.” 


May a station deny a candidate equal 
opportunity to state his case if it dis- 
agrees with his views or if it feels that 


he cannot possibly be elected anyway? 


No. Under FCC rules, a station is 
not free to decide against broadcasts 
by any candidates for such reasons. 
Of course, radio and TV officials aren’t 
required to give free air time to some- 
one, such as a communist, who is not 
recognized legally as a candidate for 
public office. 


May a radio or TV station speak up 
in favor of a specific candidate? 


Yes. But the station must point out 
that it is stating its own opinion on 
the matter, and it must be ready to 
give free and equal time to persons 
who may want to present the opposing 
point of view. 


Page Boys 


School bells ring at 6:50 a.m. for the 
76 boys attending one of the nation’s 
most unusual schools. Every morn- 
ing while Congress or the Supreme 
Court is in session, the students of the 
Capital Page School go to their classes 
in a corner of the Library of Congress. 
At 9:45 classes are over, and the boys 
report for duty at 10. 

Pages do many jobs for the nation’s 
lawmakers and Supreme Court Jus- 
tices. Running errands and distribut- 
ing important papers and copies of 
laws are all part of a day’s work for 
them. 

The teen-age messengers, who come 
from all over the nation, attend school 
in their home towns when Congress 
or the Supreme Court is not in session. 

Sut the working hours of our lawmak- 
ers and justices won't allow the boys 
to attend regular schools when they 
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SPRING will be welcome in Europe after that continent’s hardest winter in its modern history. 
took more than 900 lives. 


are in Washington. That’s why Con- 
gress set up a special school to help 
them carry on their studies. 

The pages, who are from 14 to 18 
years old, have average earnings of 
about $235 a month. They are picked 
for their jobs by congressmen and 
the marshal of the Supreme Court. 


Here and There 


West 
cratic 


Germany's Christian Demo- 
Party, Chancellor 


Konrad Adenauer, appears to be 


headed by 
re- 
gaining some of the support lost in 
the past few months (see March 5 is- 
sue of this paper). In a recent local 
election, the Christian Democrats won 
This 
election victory, Adenauer supporters 
believe, is a good indication that the 
Christian Democrats will be victorious 


a smashing victory at the polls. 





in the next nation-wide contest to be 
held in 1957. 

South Viet Nam is putting the fin- 
ishing touches on its new constitution 
A newly elected 
working on the document 
the 


supported candidates 


legislative body is 
now 

In this election contest, voters 
overwhelmingly 
who favored the constitution drawn up 
by the land’s leader, Ngo Dinh Diem. 
Hence, the election is regarded as a 


has led the 


since June 1954 


victory for Diem, who 


little Asian land 


What Next in Cyprus? 


Will Britain be able to keep control 
of Cyprus, one of her most important 
military the 
dispute 


bases in Mediterranean 


Will the 


Britain and Greece over the future of 


region? between 


Cyprus lead to serious trouble between 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








An instrument has been invented in 
Russia that is said to be similar to a bag- 
pipe but much easier to play. That coun- 
try seems to like nothing but trouble. 


* 
Lady: Have you been offered work? 
Tramp: Only once, madam. Outside 
of that I’ve had nothing but kindness. 
* 


“Waiter, call the manager. I’ve neve) 
seen anything as tough as this steak!” 


The designer of fighter planes was 
tudying a stuffed bird in a museum 
“That bird appear to interest you, 


ir,” ventured an attendant 


“It certainly does,” was the reply. “Its 


wing design appears to infringe on some 
of my patents.” 
* 
In some respects the idea of finger 


printing children seems to be a good one. 
At least it will settle the tion as to 
who used the guest towel in the bathroom 


que 











ow 1 . 
Well, you will, sir, if I call the man 
ager, “Is your husband a member of any 
* ecret society?” 
a ‘ “He thinks so, but he talks i hi 
“White man glad to see red man,” a leep.”’ 
tourist said to an Indian. “White man ve 
hopes Big Chief is feeling tiptop this 
morning.” Authorities are unable to find a loco 
“Hey, Jake,” the Indian called, “come motive which disap pe ared in New Jersey 
here and listen to this bozo; he’s great.” Apparently, it didn’t leave ar tracks 
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“Would you mind telling me just 


what was supposed to happen?” 





The European winter 


The ice-bound ships shown above are in the seaport of Hamburg, in West Germany 


the 2 Mediterranean defense partners? 
that 
have been raised by the latest flare-ups 


These are some of the questions 


in Cyprus 


Many of the island’s people, large 


numbers of whom are of Greek ori- 
yin, demand union with Greece. This 
movement is supported by the Greek 
government. But Britain feels that 
she must keep control of Cyprus, which 
she has ruled since the late 1800's, 
because it is her last remaining de- 


fense stronghold in the eastern Medi 
terranean. 

Last week, new outbreaks of rioting 
and bloodshed rocked Cyprus after 
British forced Archbishop 
Makarios, leader of the movement de- 


officials 


manding union with Greece, to leave 
the The British, after 
months of talk, were unable to reach 
Makario 
ing the future of Cyprus. 
Now, both 


striving to end the trouble in Cyprus, 


island. many 


an agreement with reyard 


Britain and Greece are 


and they are trying to work out a plan 


acceptable to all ides concerned 


Campaign Issue 
The 


the farm issue 


they ill take 
to the voters that 
their plan for government aid to farm 


Democrats say 
nov 
ers has been defeated in the Senate 


At the 
leaders are still trying to get Senate 


same time, certain Democratic 
approval of their farm program, which 
had the House last 
Veal 

About 10 days ago, the Senate 
the 
government 
for the 


been pas sed by 


voted 


down Democratic program for 


guarantees, or supports, 
for 
Most Republicans op 


prices farmers get some 
of their crops 
posed this program, and most Demo 
crats favored it 

The 
among othe) 
ment price 
flexible 
high 


Demo rats 


administration farm program, 
things, calls for govern 
supports at moderate and 
levels instead of the relatively 


and rigid \evel ought by the 


Next Week's Articles 


Unless 


arise, 


unforeseen development 


will 


racial problems, and (2 


next week’s major articles 
deal with (1 


r overseas information provrarn 





SPORTS 


F anyone still doubts that Ted Wil 
liams of the Boston Red Sox and 
Stan M al of the St. Louts Cardinal 
are the 2 greatest hitters in baseball 


today, he sh 


records 





uuld take a look a ne 
Between them, these 2 dia 
mond performers monopolize 


time offensive records among 


now active in the big leagues. Mart 

that one or the other hold includ 
Vost ed—1,495 by M 
Vost | 2,597 by Musial 
Vost 2-base hits 9 by Mu 
Most 3-base hit 156 by Musia 
Most home runa—394 by Williat 
Most vate } 1470 by W 


aims 
Highest iffing avera ik b 
Willian 


* 

For sheer size and number of e 
trants, there is probably no sporting 
event anywhere that can match the 
big bowling tournament now going on 


York 


in Rochester, New 


More than 31,000 bowlei are com 
peting in the annual championship 
of the American Bowling Congr 
The tournament, which started early 
in March, runs for 78% days. More than 
5,300 6-man teams are entered = in 
the competition They come from 40 


tates, Alaska, 
The competition 
Rochester’ 


Building 


and 3 foreign countrie 
taking place in 
War Memorial 


dozens of glistening 


brand-new 


where 


alleys have been inatatled More than 
6,000 seta of pins will be used. Prizes 
total more than $400,000 Some 60 
pin bey vill be kept busy, setting up 


the ftiving hard 


vood 





RON 


DELANY, Villanova track man 


Seldom has there been « track sea 


on when one man Oo dominated the 
mile run as Ron Delaney, a 2! en Id 
Irishman, did this winte The slin 
dark-haired outh from Dubl 

till undefeated afte rae 

Delaney how am rare indifference 
to record breaking \s long as he ca 
cross the finish line ahead of the othe 
runne! ne doesnt care ! } t 
takes hin Consequentl rile ! 
hard pressed b i peed p ! 
ne eldon ip] re re re } 
time 

Ron, who is now atte 


versity neal Philadelpt 


to head back to Ireland in J 

hopes to represent I yu 

() mp Game thi eit n 
I tonab ‘ 
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Mexico Makes Progress 


(Continued from page 1) 


and Indian dwell 
Patche 
plashes on the 


here are adobe hute 
ys made of woven reeds 
of corn make yreen 
brown hillside 

In the larger cities, one may find 
kyscrapers, wide boulevards, modern 


ctorie and neat homes topped with 


tele i antennas Housewlve 
nop in upermarkets, and see Holly 
ood filme at motion picture theate 
I} ie the ne Mexico, now rapidly 
ry ny t¢ five t¢ ‘ 
ove} tre past f¢ Years, Mexic« 
mucde real headway toward be 


oming a modern nation Industrial 


output has doubled since 1951. Farm 
climbing Like Canada 
d the United State Mexico } for 
the most part-—-enjoying good time 

‘ 


While industr’ j 


fast Mexico } 


coming along 
till mainly 
nation. About 3 out of every 4 Mexi 


a farming 


ne make a. living from the soil 
Among the crops are wheat, cotton 
coffee, corn iwar cane, oranges, and 
al hemp (used in making twine) 
Production of cotton, the country’ 
f money-making crop, rose 15 pei 


cent last year 


on 


ealth furnishes a basis for 
Mexico leads the 


vorld in the production of silver. She 


Vineral 
industrial growth 


also mine gold, lead, zine, copper, 
ron, and coal At 
, Mexico has doubled 


one of the big oil 
producing nation 


petroleum output since 1938 


Nation's Factories 


Vany of the country’s factories pre 


pare wheat, tobacco, 


offea 
coffee, 


cotton, sugar, 
sisal, and minerals for use. In 
recent years, the manufacture of such 
products as silk and rayon yarn, ce- 
ment, gla paper, and shoes has be 
come increasingly important. 

How much progress Mexico has 
made in a generation is indicated by 
For example, electric 


increased almost 25 times 


a few figures 
power has 
in the past 20 years. Cement output 


has ynore than tripled since 1940 


Steel production more than doubled 
between 1945 and 1955. 

Today Mexico has 40 per cent more 
people than it had in 1940, but farms 
and factories have increased their out- 
put far more than 40 per cent. Thus, 
there are considerably more goods 
available for each Mexican than was 
the case 16 years ago. 

As encouraging as this progress is, 
it cannot obscure the fact that Mex- 
ico’s living standards are still much 
below those of her northern neighbors. 


Average income in Mexico is only 


about $160 a year as compared to 


more than $1,800 in our country. Al- 


most 90 per cent of Mexican families 


have a cash income of less than $10 
a week 


Electric Power 


Only about 33 per cent of Mexican 


families have electricity in their homes 
as compared to about 95 per cent of 


U. S. families. In our country, 19 out 
of 20 families own radios, but in Mex- 
ico only 5 out of 20 families possess 


them. Auto ownership south of the 
border is limited to 1 family out of 


or 
aw 


Poverty creates health and educa- 
tion problems. Life expectancy in 


Mexico at birth is only about 40 as 


compared to more than 65 in the 


United States. Malaria and typhoid 


are today being conquered, but disease 


still takes 
few doctors 


many lives, 
Even though the government has 
tackled the literacy problem vigor- 
ously, close to 40 per cent of Mexicans 
The country is 
uffering from a shortage of school 


cannot read or write. 


buildings and teachers. 

A persistent problem is that of se- 
curing enough food for the nation. 
Much of Mexico is too dry for crops. 
Only about 13 
has enough rain the year round. 


per cent of the country 


Irrigation projects are helping boost 


food production in many parts of the 


There are too 





LAPHAM-—-BLAGK STAR 


MEXICAN GIRL AND BOY wearing the colorful costumes of their country 


nation. The 1,750,000 acres now irri- 
gated is expected to be more than 


tripled in time. 


In a river basin south of Veracruz, 
the government is undertaking a big 
project which has been compared to 
Valley Authority. 
Here at the narrow waist of Mexico 


our own Tennessee 


2apaloapam River Valley, 
reclamation project 


in the 
tremendous 
carried out. 


being 


trol floods. 


sachusetts combined. 


Visitors to Mexico are impressed to- 
day with the air of bustle and activity 
The desire to push 


to be found there. 


The project will 
not only make additional farm land 
but will create electric power and con- 
Already the undertaking 
is bringing new life to an area about 
the size of New Hampshire and Mas- 
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ADE UP mostly of a great plateau, Mexico is about a fourth as large as the United States. 


CRAWH FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Population is close to 30,000,000. 


ahead and achieve a better life is ap- 
parent. Perhaps the biggest factor 
in stimulating this feeling is the sta- 
bility of the Mexican government. 

At one time, Mexico was as troubled 
by revolutions as many Latin Ameri- 
can lands still are. There were fre- 
quent uprisings. But today Mexico 
has gone longer without having her 
government upset by revolution than 
any other country in Latin America. 
Peace and stability make long-range 
planning possible. 

Contributing to Mexico’s soundness 
are her close ties with the United 
States. Today American investors 
have about $600,000,000 at work in 
the land to the south. These funds 
are helping to build factories, dams, 
and other projects. 

Moreover, some 15,000 U. S. busi- 
nessmen are living and working in 
Mexico. General Motors, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Eastman Kodak, 
and Sears Roebuck are but a few of 
the big American firms which have 
set up shop in Mexico. 


Trade with U. S. 


Trade is another strong bond be- 
tween Mexico and us. As Mexico’s 
major trading partner, we bought 
three-quarters of the goods that our 
southern neighbor sold outside its 
borders last year. Our main pur- 
chases were coffee, oil, and various 
metals. We supplied Mexico with 
more than 80 per cent of what she 
bought from other lands. Purchases 
from us included chemicals, autos, var- 
ious types of machinery, and other 
iron and steel products. 

Playing a big part in achieving 
closer U. S.-Mexican ties is the in- 
creased mingling among the peoples 
of the 2 lands. Last year, 550,000 
American tourists visited Mexico. 
The millions of dollars they spent 
there gave Mexico’s economy a real 
boost. 

Each year thousands of Mexican 
laborers come to the United States to 
help plant and harvest crops in our 
states near Mexico. Most enter 
legally, but some come illegally. The 
latter are known as “wetbacks,” since 
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many of them swim the Rio Grande 
River, separating Mexico and Texas, 
to escape border patrols of the U. S. 
Immigration Service. The number of 
“wetbacks” has dropped substantially 
in recent years. 

The laborers take back money to 
Mexico which helps raise living stand- 
Of equal importance, per- 
haps, are the ideas and impressions 
of the United States which they carry 


ards there. 


back with them. The workers have 
seen how their northern neighbors 


live, and are encouraged to raise their 
living They 
seen, too, how crops can be increased 


own standards. have 
by the use of machinery, irrigation, 
and good farming methods. They are 
quick to promote these ideas in thei) 


own country. 


Mexico’s future looks bright.  In- 
creasing industrialization, it is felt, 
will create more jobs. As they re- 


ceive more cash income, Mexicans will 
create a big market for products of all 
kinds. 


enable 


Rising living standards will 
the solve its health 
and education problems. This pattern 
Mexico's 


nation to 
what leaders 
are hoping the future will bring. 
One which might delay 
progress is rising prices. The cost of 
living went up about 16 per cent last 
The Mexican government is 
confident, though, that it check 
inflation and keep Mexico on the road 


of progress is 
obstacle 
vear. 
can 
to becoming a modern, thriving land. 


How the United States 
can help Mexico reach its goal may be 


and Canada 


one topic which will be discussed when 
the leaders of the 3 big North Amer- 
ican nations meet this month. 

By HOWARD SWEET 





MEXICAN railway engineer 








UNITED STATES: 3,022,387 SQ. Mi. 
MEXICO: 758,000 SQ. Mi. 
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MEXICO’S size compared to U.S 
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IN LAOS, a refugee from communist-held areas in Viet Nam looks over a CARE 
food package while his son watches the cameraman 


Poverty Engulfs Laos 


Country Needs Schools, Roads, Factories 


Fo" many years, Laos, along with 
Viet Nam (now divided into 2 
lands) and Cambodia, was a part of 


French Indochina. Between 1946 and 
1954, that 
were fully occupied in a war against 


French forces in region 


communist-led_ rebels During this 
period, Laos was allowed to assume 
more and more of the duties of self- 


government. In January of 1955, she 
political 


dependence. 


achieved and economic in- 
Today, although Laos is a member 
of the French Union, she is completely 
free (except for 2 northern provinces 
in communist hands). Her status is 
comparable to that of Canada under 
Nations. 


Laos has an area of 89,000 square 


the Commonwealth of 


miles, slightly larger than our state 


of Kansas. Her population is a little 


over 2'% million. The nation is com- 
pletely landlocked—it has no outlet 
to the sea. About three-quarters of 
the country is covered with forests. 


Much of the 
mountainous, some peaks reaching a 


terrain is rugged and 


height of more than 8,000 feet 


Most of the people are descend- 
ants of a group which had its orig- 
inal home in southwest China, but 


area in the 13th 
century by the powerful Kublai Khan. 


was driven out of that 


Smaller portions of the population are 
of Malayan back- 
grounds. The majority of the people 


and Indonesian 
are followers of the Buddhist religion 


Laos is a constitutional monarchy. 


The 


time in 


King, who spends most of his 
the Luang 


Prabang, has little real power. Laws 


royal capital at 
sembly 
adult 
nation This 
the city 


are drawn up by a National As 
of 39 elected by the 


male population of the 


members 
legislative body is located in 
of Vientiane. 

The 
remember about Laos 
is extremely 


single fact to 
is that the land 
The 


economy is almost completely agricul- 


most important 


underdeveloped 
tural. Rice is the principal crop, fol- 
lowed in importance by corn, cotton, 
vegetables, and tobacco. Coffee is one 
of the 
single 
There 


main exports. There is not a 
factory in the entire country. 
are only a few small mines, 
where salt, rock, and tin are excavated 
in meager quantities. 

facilities 


A large percentage of trade 


Transportation are very 


limited. 


, 


is carried on along the Mekony River. 


This body of water borders o1 
most of the 
There 


Products are carried overland by ele- 


runs 
of the 
railroad 4 


through length 


country. are no 
phants following jungle trails 

Laos is severely handicapped by he 
lack of an 
system. 


adequate transportation 


When crop failures occur in 
one section of the country, it is almost 
impossible to bring in food from other 
areas. Two recent fall-offs in the rice 
crop have resulted in widespread star- 
vation and suffering. 

As might be expected, very few 
persons in Laos have an opportunity to 
attend Most of the people 
their 
At the beginning of 1955, Laos had no 


school. 


cannot even write own names 


lawyers, no trained scientists, 1 engi- 


neer, and 1 qualified civilian doctor 
In addition to such basie difficulties, 

Laos is faced with another problem 

this one political in nature. Two of 


the country’s northern 


provinces ure 
m the hands of a communist govern- 
ment known as Pathet Lao. So far 


all efforts to dislodge the group have 
failed, 
Laos has 
he can provide her people with the 
life, to say 


il long way to yo before 


necessities of nothing of 
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LAOS is an Indochinese land 


the comforts of our modern civiliza 


tion. Among other things, she needs 
paved roads, railroads, factories, and 
trained personnel. Her big hope lies 
in the possibility that foreign nations 
will invest capital in the land and help 
Unless this 


foreign aid is 


to develop its resources 
is done, or outright 
granted, Laos will remain poor and an 
for communism 
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easy target 





Meaning of Rights 


By Clay Coss 











HAT are your rights? What 

are your duties in connection 
with them? Do you use your rights 
properly? Do you have a mistake 
idea of just what they are, and what 
they should mean to you? 

Many people do a great deal of 
loose and careless thinking on this 
subject They are forever talking 
nbout what thev have a right to do, 
but they think too little about thei: 
re sponsibilities 

Each of you, for example, ha " 
right to an education, but no one can 
give it to you on a plattes All that 
others can grant you is an opport ty 
to become educated The right 
negative and worthless unle 


achieve an education through yout 


own efforts—unless you make prope 
use of the expensive chooling facili 
ties provided for you and all othe: 
American youths 

You may properly say that you hav 


a right to a job It is wenerally re 


ognized as a duty of society to see to it 


that everyone has an opportunity to 
work at some gainful occupation 
This does not mean, though, that 


the world or the 
country o 
You make 
the right to work 
effective only by 


Wes you it 


living 


practicing habits 
of industry and de- 
pendability You 


must contribute 


your particular tal- 





ents and a fair 


Clay Coss 


share of your time 
and energy if you are to benefit yout 
self and others by work 


All that 


your right to 


;wciety owes you | a chance 
to work The rest is in your hands 
You may feel that you have a right 


to seek such entertainment as you may 


choose, But you have no moral justi 
fication to engage in any activity that 
is injurious to you, or that interfere 
with the welfare and happiness of 
others 

You may insist that you have the 
privilege of saying whatever you 
please about any subject that come 
to your mind You do, indeed, have 


a legal right to express yourself freely, 


although you cannot engage in slande 


or libel, nor can you make statement 


which create a “clear and present 
order 


Along with the legal right to speak 


danger to public 


however, the obligation to know 


VOCs 


something about the subjeet you di 


cus No one has a moral right to 
tate false facts or express ignorant 
opinions; to sa thing which hurt 
the feelings of others or needlessly 
damaye their reputation In othe 


vords, it 1 wrong to use the right 


of free peech in a destructive or 
harmful manner toward others 
All things considered, it would be 
better for us to talk more about what 
‘the right thing to do and le about 
what we have a right to do By fol 
lowing this course, we shall avoid cor 
fusion in our thinking, and find fews 
excuses for unworthy conduct 
American young and old, po 
many precious rights which are not 
enjoyed by large numbe1 or pe 
in other land These | lieye 
tead of being abused, should be 
appreciated and ee 
manne 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - Repairing Watches 


HE first mechanical clock was in- 

vented in the 1100’s. Ever since 
then, skilled persons have been needed 
to repair and adjust timepieces. 

Your duties, if you choose this field, 
will be to repair, clean, and adjust all 
types of clocks and watches. The work 
is not as easy as it sounds. Before 
you can undertake any job, you must 
know how to take a timepiece apart 
and reassemble the pieces (there are 
more than a hundred of them). Not 
every job calls for the complete dis- 
mantling of a watch or clock, of course, 
but each requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the timepiece and the ability 
to keep all the parts in balance. 

Your qualifications should include a 
high degree of manual dexterity—the 
ability to use your hands in perform- 
ing minute operations. You should 
also have excellent eyesight and a great 
deal of patience. 

Your training, after you finish high 
school, should include study for a year 
or 2 in one of the special schools that 
give courses in this field. Some of 
these schools are better than others; 
so if you are considering one, be sure 
that it is among the best. The U. 5S. 
Department of Labor points out that 
many watch repair shops will employ 
only the graduates of better schools, 
Check with the State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, whose offices are in 
your state capital, about the schools 
in your area. 

A few states (Indiana, Iowa, Lou- 
isiana, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin) require that watch 
repairmen be licensed before they 
can work independently. Licenses are 


granted to those who can pass exam- 
inations in the field. 

Two organizations—the Horological 
Institute of America, and the United 
Horological Association of America— 
issue certificates to watch repairmen 
who pass examinations given by these 
groups. Such certificates are gener- 
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WATCHMAKER at his bench 


ally accepted by employers as evidence 
of a man’s qualifications in this work. 

Job opportunities for watch repair- 
men are expected to increase slowly 
but steadily in the years to come. Most 
repairmen work in jewelry stores or 
in shops specializing in watch repair- 
ing. A number of them open up shops 
of their own. Finally, some persons 
skilled in this work are employed in 
watch factories, repairing defective 
timepieces that have been returned to 





where they were made. Repairmen 
do not make clocks and watches. 

Watchmaking differs greatly from 
the repair work. Persons employed 
in this work make the parts for new 
watches and assemble them. They 
usually learn their duties while on 
the job, and the training period is 
short as compared to that of repairers. 

Your earnings as a beginning watch 
repairman are likely to be between $40 
and $60 a week. 
generally earn 
$8,000 a year. 

Advantages are (1) repairmen usu- 
ally have steady employment in good 
times and bad; (2) salaries are fairly 
and (3) skilled who 
have the necessary funds and business 
ability can start a profitable business 
of their own. 

One disadvantage is the strain that 
comes from working long hours with 
complicated and delicate mechanisms. 
Also, competition for the better jobs 
is keen. 

Though most watch repair workers 
are men, women can also find employ- 
ment opportunities in this field. 

Further information can be secured 
from the Horological Institute of 
America, 2026 Laurel Court, Falls 
Church, Virginia; and the United Ho- 
rological Association, 1901 East Col- 
fax Avenue, Denver 6, Colorado. 

You can get a valuable pamphlet 
entitled ‘“‘Watch and Clock Repair- 
man,” from the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, 7310 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. Send 
25 cents when ordering. 

By ANTON BERLE 
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Historical Background - - Election Campaigns 


RESIDENT 


Eisenhower says he 

will not tour the nation to make 
campaign speeches in his bid for a 
second term (see page 1 story). But 
the Chief Executive will probably 
make a few appearances in certain 
cities, and he plans to make wide use 
of radio and television in his appeal 
to the voters for support. 

One reason why the President 
doesn’t plan to make extensive cross- 
country campaign tours is that he 
wants to conserve his health. His 
“work and rest” program, he says, 
won't give him much time to go 
“barnstorming” during the 1956 cam- 
paign. 

Actually, a number of our former 
Presidential candidates conducted 
“stay-at-home” campaigns even though 
they did not have radio and TV, as 
office-seekers now do, to help them 
get in touch with voters. In the 
Presidential races of the early 1800’s, 
the highest 
elective office generally made few cam- 
paign speeches. In fact, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and others of his time felt it 
was “undignified to plead for votes.” 

But later in the 1800's, certain Pres- 
idential candidates began to use barn- 
storming tactics in their bid for office. 
Horace Greeley, who headed a com- 
bined Democratic-Liberal Republican 
ticket in 1872, stumped the country- 
side and made as many speeches as 
he could. His opponent, Republican 
President Ulysses Grant who was run- 
ning for a second term, stayed in the 
White House and took no active part 
in getting himself re-elected. Grant 


candidates for nation’s 


won the election race by a wide margin. 

Later, in the 1896 Presidential race, 
Democratic candidate William Jen- 
nings Bryan conducted the most active 
campaign up to that time. He traveled 
some 18,000 miles and made more than 
600 speeches. But he lost to Republi- 
can William McKinley who stayed at 
home in Canton, Ohio, and conducted 
a “front porch” campaign. McKinley 
spoke to those groups of voters who 
came to see him in Canton. He won 
a second term in much the same way. 

Republican Warren Harding won 
the 1920 Presidential race by doing 
most of his campaigning from his 
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BOTH Herbert Hoover (left) and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt campaigned ex- 
tensively in the 1932 election contest. 


front porch, too. In the weeks leading 
up to election day, Harding spoke to 
groups who visited him at his Marion, 
Ohio, home. His Democratic oppo- 
nent, James Cox, also kept speech- 
making to a minimum. 

The campaign slogan of Republican 
President Calvin Coolidge in 1924 was 
“Keep cool with Coolidge.” Coolidge 
tried to follow his own advice by 
spending most of the campaign period 


in the White House. He made only 
one major speech during the campaign 
and won the election. 

There was a return to more active 
campaigning in the 1928 contest. Both 
Republican candidate Herbert Hoover 
and his Democratic opponent Alfred 
Smith stumped the countryside mak- 
ing speeches. 

In 1932, 
harder than he had done 4 years be- 
fore, but he lost to Democrat Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Roosevelt also made 
numerous campaign speeches through- 
out the nation. He 
campaigner again in 1936, 1940, and 
1944, and won the Presidency each 
time he ran. In addition to making 
many personal appearances in various 
parts of the nation, cam- 
paigned extensively over the radio. 

President Harry Truman won the 
1948 after traveling 31,500 
miles and making 350 speeches across 
the nation. 
storming tours he campaigned over the 
and to some extent over TV, 
which was then only a few years old 
His opponent, Republican Thomas 
Dewey, also toured the but 
didn’t make as many speeches as Tru- 
man did. 

In the 1952 campaign, both Eisen- 
hower and his Democratic opponent, 
Adlai Stevenson, visited one city after 
another by plane and train. The win- 
ning candidate, Eisenhower, traveled 
more than 49,000 miles and made some 
228 speeches. Both candidates also 
made numerous radio and TV appear- 
By ANTON BERLE 


Hoover won. 
Hoover campaigned much 


was a vigorous 


toosevelt 


contest 
In addition to his barn- 


radio 


nation 


ances. 





News Quiz 











Republican Plans 


1. How does Eisenhower, if re-elected, 
plan to handle his duties as President? 
What does he say about his ability to 
carry the Presidentia! burden? 

2. What do Democratic spokesmen say 
about that subject? 


3. Give pro and con arguments of Re 
publicans concerning Richard Nixon as 
the GOP Vice Presidential nominee. 


i. Name some of the men who might 
be chosen as GOP Vice Presidential can 
didate if Nixon is not. 


5. What does Eisenhower say about 
Nixon and the Vice Presidential race? 


6. How does Eisenhower intend to cam- 
paign? What effect is his method likely 
to have upon Democratic campaign strat 
egy? 

_ 7. List several of the major campaign 
issues, aside from those involving the 
candidates’ personal qualifications. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think Eisenhower, in saying 
that he is willing to run again, made a 
wise decision? Why or why not? 
Who do you believe would make the 
strongest Republican Vice Presidential 
nominee? Explain your position. 
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Mexico Moves Ahead 


1. Name the 3 North American leaders 
scheduled to meet later this month. 

_2. Why does Mexico seem more “fo: 
eign” than Canada to many U. S. citi 
zens? 


3. Of what main 
population composed? 


4. In what 
of contrasts? 


groups i ; Mexico’ 


respects is Mexico a land 


5. Describe industrial development in 
that country. 
6. What are its leading crops? 


7. Compare living conditions 
with those in the United States. 


there 


8. Describe some of the ways in which 
the United States influences Mexico. 


Discussion 


1. Which of the problems confronting 
Mexico do you feel most needs a speedy 
solution? Explain. 

2. Do you think that a strong and pros 
perous Mexico is important to the wel 
fare of the United States? Why or why 
not? 


Miscellaneous 


1, What are the latest events in the 
Middle East that indicate there may be 
serious trouble ahead? 


2. Briefly 
hower’s most 
posal. 


President Eisen 
disarmament pro 


describe 
recent 


3. Who is Adolfo Ruiz Cortines? 


4. What are some FCC rules regarding 
political broadcasts over radio and tele 
vision? 


5. What was the cause of new flare-up 
which broke out in Cyprus last week? 
Why is this dispute considered to be so 
serious? 

6. Describe the duties, method of sele« 
tion, and education of Capitol Hill page 


boy 8. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) respectable; 2. (c) unyielding; 
3. (a) inconsistent; 4. (d) outmoded and 
old-fashioned; 5. (a) concise; 6. (b) 
doubtful; 7. (d) deception; 8. (a) regret 





